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GOVERNMENT REGULATION— NEW YORK'S 
RESPONSIBILITY » 

GEORGE W. PERKINS 
New York City 

IN Washington we have our national capital. There sits our 
national congress. This congress is composed of men 
from every state in the union. They are charged with a 
great responsibility, viz., that of representing the people of their 
respective districts in shaping national legislation in the interests 
of the whole country. This is a matter of common knowledge. 

In New York we have a national financial capital, so to speak. 
This is also a matter of common knowledge ; but it is perhaps 
not fully realized that at this financial capital there is what 
might be termed a business congress, composed, not of New 
Yorkers, but of men who have come here from nearly every 
state in the union, and that these men are likewise charged with 
a great responsibility, viz., that of representing large numbers 
of people whose money is invested in the concerns which they 
direct and manage and whose welfare largely depends upon the 
degree of success with which these men meet and discharge 
their responsibilities. 

Only a few years ago the situation was exactly the reverse of 
this, for the New York business man of that time was New 
York born and bred. He was a proprietor. His business was 
a New York business. It reached out into the country, but 
only to a limited extent, and the money handled was largely 
local capital. All this has changed. The man of affairs in 
New York to-day is not New York born ; he has come here 
from some other town or city. He represents constituents liv- 
ing in all parts of the country — in some cases in all parts of the 
world. He is not a New Yorker himself ; he is not handling 
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New York business ; he is not handling New York money. He 
is not a proprietor ; he is a servant. 

There is a feeling throughout the country that the New York 
business man acts arbitrarily — more or less as he pleases — with- 
out proper regard for the welfare of the rest of the country. 
The New York man is spoken of as though he were a different 
sort of product from his brothers in the New England, southern, 
central or western states — almost as though he were a different 
species of man ; yet, as a matter of fact, if you will look over 
the directorate or the executive staff of any one of the important 
companies in New York you will scarcely find a man who was 
born in New York city. The men who occupy almost all the 
great positions of trust and responsibility in New York have 
come here from other parts of the country within a comparatively 
few years. They are undoubtedly the best product in their 
particular line that the community in which they lived was 
capable of producing. A quarter of a century ago this same 
type of man would have remained in his local community, well 
up in his chosen line of occupation if not at the head of it ; 
but with the enormous development and growth of intercom- 
munication, through the myriad of inventions that have been the 
direct cause of unifying and centralizing industrial affairs, this 
type of man, through natural causes, has been drawn to New 
York, until we have in this city this great commercial congress, 
composed of men selected, because of their fitness, to represent 
and manage large business affairs. This congress, in a way, 
has had as much to do with shaping the commercial develop- 
ment of the United States in recent years as has the congress in 
Washington with shaping our political development. 

For courage, energy, resourcefulness and all-around skill, it is 
safe to say that these men in New York have been the peers of 
any company of business men in any financial or commercial 
capital in any country in the world. Their great achievements 
have been the envy of the capitals of Europe. They have 
forged ahead with their plans, keeping pace with the electrical 
age in which they have been living. 

The natural function of the congress in Washington has been 
to keep in touch with the people ; to talk with them and to 
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them. The natural function of the congress in New York has 
been to deal at first hand and with lightning-like rapidity with 
the commercial evolution that has been going on throughout the 
civilized world. The former has worked little and talked much ; 
the latter has worked much and talked little. 

These men in New York have been so engrossed in their 
gigantic task ; they have so firmly believed that they were on 
the right track, doing that which was for the ultimate best in- 
terests of the American people, that they have not taken the 
time to inform the people regarding their plans and ultimate 
objects. The congress at Washington, on the other hand, has 
been in constant touch with the people, presenting its views on 
the problems of the day. The New York business congress has 
taken no part in this discussion. The dissemination of informa- 
tion has been left to the politician, the newspaper, the magazine 
writer, and as a result the great business problems of the day 
are before our people at the present hour on a one-sided presen- 
tation of the case. 

The politician has been constantly advertising his wares ; the 
business man has done nothing to offset this. The politician's 
views and acts have received constant publicity, while business 
has sat sphinx-like and, too often, behind closed doors. Yet, 
under modern business methods, the business leader does 
business on such a large scale that he is handling vast sums of 
other people's money, and he is just as accountable to his con- 
stituents for what he is doing as is the politician to his constitu- 
ents for what he is doing. 

What is known as "big business" has unquestionably been 
under deep suspicion by the people, and the disinclination of 
business men to come forward and state their case has not helped 
to dispel this suspicion. New York, with its great responsibility, 
should welcome and not repel federal efforts to unearth wrong- 
doing and set up a higher standard of moral worth. There 
should be less tendency to cover and condone wrongdoing and 
more courage openly to condemn it. There should be ostracism 
for those who transgress, no matter what their ability to produce 
results. 

The large business corporations of the country, having head- 
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quarters in New York, whether insurance, railroad or industrial, 
have in our day become not only vast business enterprises but 
great trusteeships. Many of these corporations have been 
popularly called " trusts " and, in one sense of the word, the 
term is more aptly applied to them than many of us have taken 
thought to realize ; for they are organizations to which the con- 
sumer has looked for fair dealing, to which the public has en- 
trusted its money and labor its welfare. The managers of these 
great corporations, therefore, assume in a very real sense a trustee- 
ship, and it is largely because some of these managers have in 
many instances failed to appreciate this and have acted as though 
they were proprietors and owners, and not trustees, that we are 
to-day confronted with the distrust which is involved in the 
corporation problem. 

As Washington is responsible to the people for our national 
laws and political welfare, so New York, in a large measure, has 
come to be responsible to the people for our national commer- 
cial welfare; and we have reached a point where New York 
cannot, if it would, shirk this responsibility. This responsibility 
is a very great one. New methods have rapidly followed old 
ones; old, time-honored business customs have been aban- 
doned; new customs have been adopted. One change after 
another has followed so rapidly that the people are more or less 
confused. They feel that the great business congress has been 
arrogant and selfish ; that it has been progressive in one way 
and retrogressive in another way ; that it has been progressive 
in ideas for industrial development and making money, for 
keeping abreast of the times in foreign trade, but retrogressive 
in almost everything that has had to do with questions of public 
policy ; that it has come to believe in cooperative methods in 
business in which it is interested, but at the same time has failed 
to cooperate with the country when questions have arisen 
broadly affecting the public interest, and has almost always 
opposed any and all measures that have seemed to many people 
in other parts of the country to stand for progress and reform. 

This latter attitude is partly accounted for because the natural 
interest that the men composing the business congress had in 
the public affairs of their home towns did not continue when 
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they came to New York. They had no such natural interest in 
New York city itself. They felt no responsibility for local 
public questions, and in this way rather naturally drifted away 
from interest in all. public or semi-public questions. They came 
here for just one purpose, viz., business, and they threw them- 
selves into it body and soul. Public questions, whether local 
or national, have received little of their thought and almost 
none of their attention. All their energy and intelligence has 
been centered on pushing business, and when the public has ad- 
vanced new ideas and these men have seen in these suggestions 
what appeared to be a disarrangement of their business plans or 
a check upon them, in place of taking the time to consider 
thoroughly the suggestion and its ultimate effect, to thresh it 
out and perhaps meet it with a counter-suggestion, the almost 
universal policy has been to object strenuously and offer no 
counter-solution. This policy has been pursued so long and so 
constantly that the country has come to feel that New York is 
supremely selfish in its business aims and objects. 

This feeling has been augmented by the fact that in the great 
rush of changing conditions in recent years some mistakes have 
been made and some improper methods and practises have 
been followed, with very little, if any, attempt on the part of 
the business men resident in New York to lead in a movement 
to rectify the mistakes and prevent a recurrence of the wrong- 
doing. We cannot have cooperation in one direction without 
having it in another. If New York would retain its supremacy 
in commercial and financial affairs it can do so only by a keen 
realization of its full responsibility to the country as a whole ; 
by cooperating with the people ; by seeing their point of view 
and giving due consideration to the ideas they advance. If 
New York wants financial supremacy, if it wants to be the com- 
mercial leader, it must pay the price ; and the price is broad- 
minded, statesmanlike leadership. We must have the sort of 
leadership that anticipates, that is far-sighted, broad-minded, 
willing to cooperate for the best good, not of one city or one 
group of men, but of the whole country and all men. 

In the great evolution that has been going on throughout the 
world our business leaders have been keenly alive to the fact 
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that it is just as important to save waste motion in business as 
to save and utilize waste product; that it is just as important 
to conserve ideas, to conserve methods, as it is to conserve coal 
and timber. Indeed, the last quarter of a century has been 
pre-eminently the age of the brain-worker, the inventor, not 
only of machines, but of methods ; and whatever may be said 
for or against the profits that New York men have made in 
business in recent years, we must not overlook the fact that we 
have been passing through an era when extraordinary ability 
was necessary to guide the ship safely. We could easily have 
taken a secondary place in the commercial development of the 
world, whereas we have easily taken a leading position ; and this 
has been possible because of the resourcefulness and masterly 
leadership of our industrial captains. They have made money 
while leading ; but so has the country, — for who can measure the 
value to this country of some of the methods, some of the ideas 
that have emanated from the brains of our industrial leaders ? 
Our government and all civilized governments protect by patents 
the product of the inventor's brain. It is universally recognized 
that an invention, which, after all, is a brain product, belongs to 
the individual, and for a number of years the inventor is pro- 
tected in his right to whatever pecuniary reward he can reap. 
One cannot patent a new brfsiness method or device or a new 
system for promoting efficiency in an organization, but in recent 
years these brain products have been proving at least as valu- 
able as many patents that have yielded great fortunes. We also 
recognize a man's right to a large fortune if he simply walks out 
over the land, stakes out a claim and discovers gold. Yet is 
such a man really as fairly entitled to his great fortune as the 
man who produces with his brain an idea which is of great value 
to his fellowmen ? Surely the brain-worker is as worthy of his 
hire as is the hand-worker. 

The country is facing purely business problems. It wants in- 
formation on these problems and wants it on all sides of the 
problems. It is not necessary for a man to be an orator in order 
to talk business to the people. At the present moment our 
people are not yearning for eloquence ; they are yearning for 
facts. They want to hear from the business men on business 
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questions, and the business men owe it to the country to speak 
out and present their side of the questions. The country's cor- 
porations are on trial before the federal government and New 
York business methods are on trial before the country. 

New York gives millions a year for religious, scientific and 
educational purposes, all to improve the average condition of 
the people, to stimulate independent thought and action, and 
yet when this investment begins to pay dividends in the form of 
new ideas, are we not apt to become resentful ? 

Each day it becomes more and more apparent that all ques- 
tions in this country are settled at the bar of public opinion. 
Moreover, in every emergency the people make their power 
felt; they assume responsibility; they are assuming responsi- 
bility now ; you can feel it in the very air. While this is true, 
it is equally true that we must still have leadership, but that 
leadership must be of a higher order, more statesmanlike in its 
quality, more unselfish, more open and above-board than the 
leadership of the past. This is so because of a higher order of 
intelligence among the people. It is pre-eminently a time to 
think not only hard but straight. 

One cannot contemplate our problems, intricate and vital as 
they are, and cannot watch the trend of events without being 
convinced that while we are moving very rapidly and are con- 
fronted with great and important problems, we are, after all, 
broadly speaking, moving in the right direction. 

While our people have become independent thinkers they 
are, at the same time, educated thinkers. They fully realize the 
vast opportunities that are theirs. They will never throw away 
such a rich heritage as they enjoy. They are honest, indus- 
trious, fair and ambitious. We have no room for the pessimist ; 
ours is the natural home of the optimist. 

The time has come for the business men of the country to 
take a hand in public questions, to think them out wisely, to 
decide judiciously as to the best course for the country to take, 
and then openly to champion that course to the full measure of 
their ability. If this is done in each community, done honestly 
and fearlessly, we can trust to the good sense of our people to 
render a sane verdict. 
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